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| Had the favour of yours of the 3d Inſtant, wherein — 

| vou tell me among other things, that the Git of I 

| UBLIN is much alarm'd by a Report ſpread a- 

broad, that the GoLy Coins were to be Reduc'd om. 

and Lower'd in proportion to the SILVER, in or- 2495 

der to keep the SILVER in the Kingdom: As alſo, G J 

that a Proclamation would come out to enforce the Weigh- 5 — 


| ing of Foreign GoLD Coins as formerly, | - 
| or my part, I don't know what you Citizens may think | 1 
of it, but we Country Gentlemen, who are not Strangers to h 3 
| Buſineſs, and have leiſure to read Books, and to make Ob- 
| ſervations on the Practice of other Nations in Trade and 8 
| Money-matters, are fully convinc'd that ſuch Regulations '? 
are very neceſſary, and worthy the Care and Conſideration 1 
of the Government : And to fatisfie you, that Iam not a — 
Novice in my Opinion, I have preſum'd to trouble you — 


with a ſhort my upon Raifing the Value of Money, with an 
the Sentiments of ſuch Authors as have conſider'd it with 5 
moſt perſpicuity of Judgment. 1 | 


Six William Petty, who was Surveyor-General of Ireland, 
and conſequently no ſtranger to the Affairs of this Kingdom, = 
has a Chapter in his Political Anatomy of IRELAND, Print- 
ed in the Year, 1691. to this purpoſe, Money (ſays heJis | 
under ſtood to be. the uniform Meaſure and Rule for the value of all ex 
Commodities, But whether in that Senſe, there be any Mo- 
ney, or ſuch Rule in the World, I know not ; much leſs 
in Ireland, tho moſt are perſwaded that Gorp and 81Lvzx 


Money is ſuch, For 1f, The Proportion of Value between 
/ pure 
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are Got p and fine SiLvza alters, as the Earth and In- 
A uſtry of Men |; rg more of the one than of the other 
that is to ſay, GoLD has been worth but Twelve times its 
weight in SILVER ; of late it has been worth Fourteen, be- 
cauſe more SILVER has been gotten. So that there can be 
but one of the Two Mettles of GoLD and Sitvxx to be a 
fit Matter for Money. Wherefore if StLEVxx be that one 
Mettle fit for Money, then GoLD is but a Commodity very 
like Money, and that elſewhere as well as in Ireland. 

Secondly, The Value of Silver riſes and falls it ſelf; for 
Men make Veſſels of Coyn'd Silver, if they can gain by 
the Workmanſhip enough to defray the Deſtruction of Coin- 

e, and withal more than they could expect by employing 
the ſame Silver as Money in a way of Trade. Now the 
Accidents of ſo doing, make Silver riſe and fall, and con- 
ſequently take from the perfe& Aptitude for being an uni- 
form ſteady. Rule and Meaſure of all things. 

The Miſchiefs and Inconveniencies before-mentioned are 
common to all Times and Places, but in Ireland are more 
particular, and ſtand thus, viz. A Piece of 8 Rials being full 
17dy weight, paſſeth for 4s. 9d. but if it want but half a 
Grain of the weight ( tho' half a Grain of Silver be worth 


but the 4b part of a Farthing, or 16th part of a Penny) then 
it paſſes for 34. leſs, viz. 4. 6d. And if it weigh ten Grains 
above 1 14 weight, it paſſes but for 4. 9d. On the other 
hand, if it welg but 124y weight, it paſſes nevertheleſs for 
5s. 6d. And it the Silver be courſe, bf not ſo courſe as not 
to be called Silver) yet ftill it paſſes for the ſame. More- 
over theFineneſs cannot be determined by common _ at 
all, by the beſt not within 44. in an Ounce, by the Touch- 
ſtone not within 2d. and by the Teſt it ſelf, not within 
anHalfpenny. Laſtly, theScales and Weights differ ſo much 
from each-other, as what is 4s. 9d. in one Houſe, is but. 
45. 6d. in the next; and ſo vice verſa. From whence it 
comes to paſs, that all Pieces weighing above I) h weight 
> cull'd out to buy or make Pieces of 14dy. weight paſs 
or 4s. 6d, 

Thirdly, Other Species of Coin, which pro rata contain 
the ſame quantity of the like Gold and Silver with the 
Piece of 8 Rials, go in one Specie for more, in ane- 
ther for leſs. What has been ſaid of the Silver Species, 
may be ſaid of the Gold Species; and what Differences 


are between Silver and Silver, and between Gold and 
Az Gold 


Aw 
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Gold, are alſo between Silver and Gold Coyns. So as it 
becomes a Trade to ſtudy and make Advantages of theſe 
Irregularities to the Prejudice of the good People, who are 
taught, That «whatever is calld Money, is the ſame, and regu- 
lar, and uniform, and a 14 Meaſure of all Commodities, From 
whence it hath happen'd that all Eneliſi Money, which hath 
2 great and deſerv'd Reputation in the World for its Intrin- 
fick Goodneſs, is quite carried out of Ireland, and ſuch Mo- 
ney brought inſtead of it, as theſe {ſtudied Merchants do 
from time to time bring in for their Advantage upon the 
Common People, their Credulity and Ignorance. | 
No the extraordinary Decreaſe both of Gold and Silver 
put Men, whoſe Affairs were much embarraſs'd thereby, 
upon extraordinary Conceits, and ſome very abſurd ones 
for Remedy; as namely, the Raiſing of Span:ſb Pieces of 
Eight, "called Cobs in Ireland, from 4s. 9d. to Five or Six 
Shillings, which were before about Five Pence above the 
value of Enel b, that is 45. 44. Engliſu Money weigh'd the 
fame with a Cob call'd 4s. 9d. For theſe diſtracted People 
thought that calling their Money by a better name, did 
encreaſe its Value. 7 RY 74 

They thought that no Man would carry Cobs of 5s. out 
of Ireland into England, where they were call'd but 4s. 44. 
although he was neceſſitated to pay 4s. 4d. in England, and 
had no other Effects to do it with. They imagined that 
ſuch Men who lived in England would return to their E- 
ſtates in Ireland, rather than pay 15. per Cent. Exchange; 
not conſidering that when Cobs were raiſed, that Exchange 
would alſo riſe proportionably. They fancied, that he 
who ſold a Stone of Wool for Two Cobs, call'd 9s. when 
Cobs were raiſed would ſell his Stone for a Cob and 2 
half when called 9s. Nor did they think how this frivo- 
lous Conceit would have taken away a preportionable 
part of all Landlords Eſtates in Ire/and; As for example, 
thoſe who acted moderately would have raiſed the — 
one 20th, part, and the 20th part of all the Money o 
Ireland was then thought to be about 20, ooo. the whole 
Caſh being eſtimated but 400000. whereas the Landlords 
of Ireland, whoſe Revenue is Socoool. per Ann. muſt have 
loſt one 20th part of their whole Eſtates for ever, viz. 
goocdcl. per Annum of their whole Eſtates. 

It may be objected, that the above Computation of the 


Current Caſh, and Rents of Lands differs now fron what 
| 5 4 was 


('5 9 


was made in his time; and that notwithſtanding his No- 


tions, the Kingdom ſeems improved both in Land and 
Money, altho' the Coin has ſtood raiſed for a long time 
fince above its true and real Value. Yet I muſt {ill at- 


| firm, that his Obſervations are juſt; and tho' the Nation 


is now Richer, and Land riſes, yet the true Cauſe of both 
is not from keeping the Coin raiſed, but from a greater 
Trade, and a more ample Conſumption of the natural Pro- 
duct, as alſo by the Improvement of home ManufaCtures. 
Having given a Specimen of Sir William Petty's Oblerva- 
tions on the Money of Ireland, in his Policical Anatomy, 
I ſhall inculcate his way of Reaſoning on that important 
Subject, by the Opinion and Judgment of Sir William 
Temple, in his Eſſay upon the Advancement of the Trade in 
Ireland, written to 4 — Eſſex, then Lord Lie vtenant of 


Ireland. 
Dublin, Fuly 224. 1673. 


« S1NcE my late Arrival in Ireland, (ſays he) I have found 
« a very unuſual, but I doubt a very juit Complaint con- 
« cerning .the Scarcity of Money ; which occafion'd many 
&« airy Propoſitions for the Remedy of it, and among the 
&« reſt that of Raiſing ſome or all the Coins here. This 
« was chiefly grounded upon the Experience made, as they 
« ſay, about the Duke of Ormond's coming firſt over hither 
« in 1663. when the Plate Pieces of Eight were raiſed 
& Three Pence in the piece, and a might Plenty of Money 
« was obſerved to grow in Ireland for a Yau or two after. 
« But this ſems to me a very miſtaken Account, and to have 
&« depended wholly upon other Circumſtances little taken 
notice of, and not at all upon the Raiſing of the Money, 
« to which it is by ſome Great Men attributed. For firit, 
there was about that time à general Peace and Ser nity, 
„which had newly ſucceeded a general Trouble and Cloud 
throughout all His Majeſty's Kingdoms ; then after Two: 
« Years Attendance in England upon the Settlement of Ire- 
land, (then on the Forge) by all Perſons and Parties here 
« that were conſiderably intereſted in it, N ee 
„being called here, and the main Settlement of Ireland 
« wound up in England, and put into the Duke of Ormond's 
„e hands to paſs here into an AR, all Perſons came over in 
60 ſhoal, either to attend their own Concernments in the 
main, or more particularly to make their Court to the 
Lord Lie vtenant, upon whom His Majeſty had at that 
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ee time in 2 manner wholly devolved tne Care and Diſpo- 


« ſition of all Affairs in this Kingdom. This made a ſud- 
« den and mighty ſtop of that Iſſue of Money, which had 
« for two Years run perpetually out of Ireland into England, 
& and kept it all at home: Nor is the very Expence of the 
« Duke of/Ormond's own Patrimonial Eſtate, with that of 
« ſeveral other Families that came over at that time, 
« of ſmall Conſideration to the Stock of this Kingdom. 
« Beſides, there was a great Sum of Money in ready Coin 
©« brought over out of Exgland at the ſame time, towards 
« the E of the Army. Which are all Circumſtances 
« that muſt needs have made a mighty Change in the 
« Courſe of ready Money here. All the Effect that I con- 


« ceive was made by crying up the Pieces of Eight, was | 


« to bring in much more of that Species inſtead of others 
<« current. here, (as indeed all the Money brought from 
England, was of that ſort, and complained of in Par- 
« liament to be a worſe Allay) and to carry away much 
% Engliſb Money in Exchange tor Plate Pieces; by which 
&« 2 Trade was driven very Beneficial to the Traders, but of 
« mighty Loſs to the Kingdom in the intrinfick Value of 
« their Money. | 

He further adds, That the Crying up of any Species 
6 of Money, will but encreaſe the Want of it in general; 
4 for while there go not out Commodities to Ballance 
« that which is brought in, and no Degree of Gains by Ex- 
4 prog will make amends for the Venture, what 

ould Money come in for, unleſs it be to carry out o- 
„ ther Money, as it did before, and leave the Stock that 
* remains equal indeed in Denomination, but lower in 
« the intrinſick Value than it was before? 

Thus it is evident, that by the Writings of the Two 
foregoing Authors, ( tho* publiſh'd in different Periods of 
2 their Sentiments, as to the Raiſing the Coin of this 
Kingdom were the ſame, and allow'd by both to be an 


idle and e Expedient for the bringing in of Money, 
or for the Leg 5 when . — thi Kingdom. 

I ſhall endeavour to ſupport the Arguments of the Two 
foregoing Authors, by the Opinion and Writings of the 
i t Mr. Locke, in his Eſſays upon raiſing the Value 

e | 917 8 

Silver 15 the Inſtrument and Meaſure of Commerce in all 

Civiliz'd and Trading Parts of the World. It is the In- 
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fick Value of Silver conſider d as Money, is that Eſtimate 


# which common Conſent has plac'd on it, whereby it is 


made equivolent to all other things, and conſequently is 
the Univerſal Barter or Exchange, which Men give and re- 


ceive for other things they would 
for a valuable Confi 


tells us, 1 * all thinos. 
S 


Silver is t 


deration: And t us As the 


| eaſure of Commerce by its Qu 
which is the Meaſure alſo of its Intrinſick Value. 


urchaſe or = with 
iſe Man 


uantit 
It __ 


Grain of Silver has an intrinſick Value in it, two Grains 


have double that intrinſick Value, 


and ſo on 9 i 
in common 


uying an 


and three Grains — | 
» 


This we have daily Experience o 
Selling: For if one Ounce of Sil- 


ver will buy, i. e. is of equal Value to one Buſhel of Wheat, 


two Oances of Silver will buy two Buſhels of the ſame 


Wheat, i. e. has double the Value. 

Hence it is evident, that an equal Quantity of Silver is 
always of equal Value to an equal Quantity of Silver. 
This, common 'Senſe, as well as the Market tezches us. 
For Silver being all of the ſame Nature and Goodneſs, ha- 
ving all the ſame Qualities, 'tis impoſſible but it ſhould in 


the ſame 
tity of any 


uantity have the ſameValue. For if a leſs Quan- 
mmodity be allow'd to be equal in Value to 


a greaterQuantity of the ſame ſort of Commodity,it muſt be 


for ſome 
Silver to 


ood 
.. no ſuch Diff: 


uality it has, which the other wants. But 


rence. 


Here it may be ask'd, is not ſome Silver finer than other? 
I anſwer, one Maſs of mixed Mettle not diſcerned by the 


Eye to be any thi 


ng but Silver, and therefore called Sil- 


ver, may have a 115 mixture of baſer Mettle in it than 


ver. 


em than the Engliſh Coin 


another, and ſo in common * 


So Ducatoons havin 


ech is ſaid to be finer Sil- 


th eſs mixture of Copper in 
as, are ſaid to be finer Silver; 


but the Truth is, the Silver that is in each is equally fine, 
as will appear when the baſer Mettle is ſeperate from it: 
And *tis of this pure or fine Silver I muſt be underſtood, 
when I mention Silver; not regarding the Copper or 
Lead, which may chance to be mix d with it : For exam- 
pes Take an Ounce of fine Silver, and one fourth of an 


unce of Co 
the whole 


r and melt them together, one may ſay f 
als, that it is not fine Silver, but it is trug 


there is an Ounce of fine Silver in it: and though this Maſg 


arter, be not of equal Value 
3 


weighing, one Qunce and 2 qu 


ot 


© time in 2 manner wholly devolved tne Care and Diſpo- 
« ſition of all Affairs in this Kingdom. This made a ſud- 
« den and mighty ſtop of that Iſſue of Money, which had 
« for two Years run perpetually out of Ireland into England, 
« and kept it all at home: Nor is the very Expence of the 
« Duke of/Ormond's own Patrimonial Eſtate, with that of 
% ſeveral other Families that came over at that time, 
« of ſmall Conſideration to the Stock of this Kingdom. 
« Beſides, there was a great Sum of Money in ready Coin 
© brought over out of England at the ſame time, towards 


« the 


rrears of the Army. Which are all Circumſtances 
Change in the 


« that muſt needs have made a might 
&« Courſe of ready Money here. All the Effect that I con- 
te ceive was made by crying up the Pieces of Eight, was 
« to bring in much more of that Species inſtead of others 
current here, (as indeed all the Money brought from 
England, was of that ſort, and complained of in Par- 
« liament to be a worſe Allay) and to carry away much 
% Engliſp Money in Exchange for Plate Pieces; by which 
& 2 Trade was driven very Beneficial to the Traders, but of 


4 mi 


ghty Loſs to the Kingdom in the intrinſick Value of 


« their Money. 

He further adds, That the Crying up of any Species 
* of Money, will but encreaſe the 
« for while there go not out Commodities to 
« that which is brought in, and no Degree of Gains by Ex- 
ce rs will make amends for the Venture, what 
„ ſhould Money come in for, unleſs it be to carry out o- 
„ ther Money, as it did before, and leave the Stock that 
« remains equal indeed in Denomination, but lower in 
« the intrinfick Value than it was before? 

Thus it is evident, that by the Writings of the Two 
foregoing Authors, ( tho* publiſh'd in different Periods of 


— 


ant of it in 


their Sentiments, as to the Raiſing the Coin of this 


ingdom were the ſame, and allow'd by both to be an 
idle and 
or for the 
1 ſhall endeavour to ſupport the Arguments of the Two 
foregoing Authors, by the Opinion and Writings of the 
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Expedient for the bringing in of Money, 
Done it when brought im = Kingdom. 


enious Mr. Locte, in his Eſſays upon raiſing the Value 


Money. 
Silver 5 the Inſtrument and Meaſure of Commerce in all 
_ Civiliz'd and Trading Parts of the World. It is the In- 
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which is the Meaſure alſo of its Intrinfick Value. 
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fick Value of Silver confider'd as Money, is that Eſtimate 


which common Conſent has plac'd on it, whereby it is 
made equivolent to all other things, and conſequently is 
the Univerſal Barter or Exchange, which Men give and re- 
ceive for other things they would purchaſe or part with 
for a valuable Confideration : And thus as the Wiſe Man 


tells us, * 2 all things. 
Silver is the Meaſure of Commerce by its Quantity, 
If one 


Grain of Silver has an intrinſick Value in it, two Grains 
have double that intrinſick Value, and three Grains treble, 
and ſo on 8 This we have daily Experience of, 
in common Buying and Selling: For if one Ounce of Sil- 
ver will buy, 4. e. is of equal Value to one Buſhel of Wheat, 
two Oances of Silver will buy two Buſhels of the ſame 
Wheat, i. e. has double the Value. 

Hence it is evident, that an equal Quantity of Silver is 
always of equal Value to an equal Quantity of Silver. 
This, common Senſe, as well as the Market tezches us. 
For Silver being all of the ſame Nature and Goodneſs, ha- 
ving all the ſame Qualities, 'tis impoſſible but it ſhould in 
the ſame Quantity have the ſameValue. For if a leſs Quan- 
tity of any Commodity be allow'd to be equal in Value ro 
a greaterQuantity of the ſame ſort of Commodity,it muſt be 


for ſome good Quality it has, which the other wants. But 


Silver to Silver has no ſuch Difference. 
Here it may be ask'd, is not ſome Silver finer than other? 
I anſwer, one Maſs of mixed Mettle not diſcerned by the 
Eye to be any thing but Silver, and therefore called Sil- 
ver, may have a leſs mixture of baſer Mettle in it than 
another, and ſo in common Speech is ſaid to be finer Sil- 
ver. So Ducatoons havin 2 less mixture of Copper in 
em than the Engliſh — 144 are ſaid to be finer Silver; 
but the Truth is, the Silver that is in each is equally fine, 
as will appear when the baſer Mettle is ſeperate from it: 
And *tis of this pure or fine Silver I muſt be underſtood, 
when I mention Silver; not regarding the Copper or 
Lead, which may chance to be mix'd with it : For exam- 
le, Take an Ounce of fine Silver, and one fourth of an 
nce of Copper and melt them together, one may ſay f 
the whole Maſs, that it is not fine Silver, but it is trug 
there is an Ounce of fine Silver in it: and though this Maſg 


weighing one Qunce and a quarter, be not of equal Value 
ITE 3 ot 


(8) 
to an Ounce and a quarter of fine Silver, yet the Ounce of 
fine Silver in it, is (when ſeparate from the Copper ) of 
value to any other Ounce of fine Silver. 

By this Meaſure of Commerce, viz. the Quantity of Sil- 
ver, Men meaſure the Value of all other things. Thus to 
meaſure what the value of Lead is to Wheat, and of either 
of them to a certain ſort of Linnen Cloth, the quantity of 
Silver that each is valued at or ſclls for needs only be known. 
For if a Yard of Cloth be ſold for half an Ounce' of Silver, 
2 Buſhel of Wheat for one Ounce, and a Hundred weight 
of Lead for two Ounces, every one preſently ſees and ays 
that a Buſhel of Wheat is double the value of a Yard of 
that Cloth, and but half the value of an Hundred weight 
of Lead, _ $36 | 
Silver is the thing bargained for, as well as the Meaſure 
of the Bargain; and in Commerce paſſes from the Buyer 
to the Seller, as being in ſuch a Quantity equivolent to the 
thing fold: And ſo it not only meaſures the value of 
the Commodity it is apply'd to, but is given in exchange 
for it, as of equal value: But this it does ( as is viſible ) 
only by its Quantity and nothing elſe. For it muſt be re- 
m-mbred, that Silver is the Inſtrument, as well as the 
Mea ſure of Commerce, and is given in exchange for the 
things Traded for; and every one defiring to get as much 
as he can for any Commodity he ſells, tis by the Quantity 
of Silver he gets for it in exchange, 'and by nothing elſe, 
that he mcaſures the Value of the 0 he ſells. 
The Coyning of Silver, or making Money of it, is the 
aſſertaining of its Quantity by a publick Mark, the het- 
ter to fit it or Commerce. fn Coyn'd Silver or Money 
there are theſe Three things. 1. Pieces of exactly the fame 
Weight and Fineneſs. 2. A Stamp ſet on thoſe Pieces by 
the Publick Authority of that 9 3. A known De- 
nomination 9 ven to thoſe Pieces by the 2 
© The uſe of Coyn'd Silver or Money is, that every Man 
in the Country where it is current by publick Authority, 
may withour he trouble of Refining, Eſſaying, or Weigh- 
ing, be aſſured what Quantity of Silver he gives, receives, 
vor contracts for under ſuch and ſuch Denominations. 
Men in their Bargains contract not for Denominations or 
Sounds, but for the intrinſick Value; which is the * 
ty of Silver by Publick Authority warranted to be in Pieces 
of ſuch Denominations. And it is by having a greatet 
1 | air 9 r 0 a Quantity 


to make an amends for its want of Silver. 


(9) 


— of Silver that Men thrive and grow richer, 
and not by having a greater number of Denominations; 
which when they come to have need of their Money will 
prove but empty Sounds, if they do not carry with them 
the real Quantity of Silver expected. Raiſing of Coin 
is but a ſpecious Word to deceive the unwary, it _y 
gives the uſual Denomination of a greater quantity of Sil- 


ver to a leſs; 97 g. calling four Grains of Silver a P.nay 
to day, when 


ve Grains of Silver made a Penny ye ter- 
day ) but adds no Worth or real Value to the Silver Cion, 
That is impoſſi- 
ble to be done: For it is only the Quanity of Silver that is 
in it, that is, and eternally will be the wy Ho of its Value. 
And to convince any one of this, I ask, whither he that 
is forced to receive but 320 Ounces of Silver under the De- 
nomination of 100). fot 400 Ounces of Silver which he lent 


under the like Denomination of 100. will think theſe 320 


Ounces of Silver however denominated worth thoſe 400 


Ounces he lent? If any one can b- ſappoſed fo filly, he 


need but go to the next Market or Shop to be convinc'd, 
that Men value not Money by the Denomination, but b 
the Quantity of Silver that is in it. One may as rational- 
lv hope to lengthen a Foot, by dividing it into thirteen 
parts, inſtead of twelve, and calliog them Inches, as to en- 
creaſe the value of the Silver that is in a Shilling, by 
dividing it into Thirteen parts inſtead of Twelve, and 
calling them Pence. This is all that is done when a 
Shilling is rais'd from Twelve to Thirteen Pence. 

The Raiſing of the Value of Money, or any thing elſe, 
is nothing but the making a leſs Quantity of it exchange tor 
any other thing, than would have been taken before; for 
e. g. If 5s. will exchange for (or as we call it) buy 2 
Buſhel of Wheat, if you can make 4s buy a Buſhel of the 
ſame Wheat, it is plain the value of your Money is raiſed 
in r of Wheat one Fifth. But thus nothing can Raiſe 
or Fall the value of your Money, but the Proportion of its 
Plenty or Scarcity, in proportion to the Plenty, Scarcity or 
Vent of any other Commodity with which you compare it, 
or for which you would exchange it. And thus Silver, 


which makes the intrinſick value of Money, compared with 


it ſelf, under any Stamp or Denomination of the ſame or 
different Countries cannot be raiſed: For an Ounce of 
Silrer, whether in Pence, Groats, or Crown-pieees, Stivers 
3% * eta os ' - or 
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or Ducatoons, ' or Bullion is and always will be of equal 
value te any other Ounce of Silver, under what Stamp or 
Denomination ſoever ; unleſs it can be ſhewn that any 
Stamp can add any new and better Qualities to one parcel 
of Silver which another wants, 

Silver therefore being always of equal Value to Silver, 
the value of Coyn, compared with Coyn, is greater, leſs, 
or equal, only as it has more, leſs or equal Silver in it. 
And in this reſpect you can by no manner of way raiſe or 
fall your Money. 

Hitherto we have only confidered the Raifing of Silver 
Coyn ; there is yet another way of Raifing Money, which 
has ſomething more of Reality, though as little good as 
the former in it. The Raifing I mean, is, when either of 
the two richer Mettles, (which Money is uſually made of ) 
is by Law raiſed above its natural Value in reſpect of the 
other. Gold and Silver have, in almoſt all Ages and 
Parts of the World (where Money was uſed) generally 
been thought the fitteſt Material to make it of. But 
there being a great Diſproportion in the Plenty of theſe 
Mettles in the World, one has always been valued much 
higher than the other; ſo that one Ounce of Gold has 
exchanged for ſeveral Ounces of Silver? As a Guinea paſ- 
fing for 215. 64. in Silver, Gold is about fifteen and a half 
times more worth than Silver, there being about fifteen 
and a halt times more Silver in 21s. 6d. than there is Gold 
in a Guinea; that being the Market Rate of Gold to Sil- 
ver. If by an Eftabliſh'd Law the Rate of Guineas ſhould 
be ſet higher, as to 225. 64. they would be raiſed indeed 
but to the Loſs of the Kingdom. For by this Law Gold be- 
ing raiſed 5 per Cent. above its natural true Value, Foreign- 
ers would find it worth while to bring their Gold hither, 
and ſo carry away our Silver at 5 per Cent. Profit, and ſo 
much Loſs to us. For when ſo much Gold, as would pur- 
chaſe but 100 Ounces of Silver any where elſe, will in 
England purchaſe the Merchant 105 Ounces, what ſhall 
hinder him from bringing his Gold in to ſo good a Market, 
and either ſelling it at the Mint, where it will yield ſo 
much, or having it coyn'd into Guineas, and then (going 
to Market with his Guineas) he may buy our Commo- 
dities at the Advantage, ot 5 per Cem. in the very ſort of 
his Money ; or change them into Silver, and carry that 
away with him. es 


5 ; 
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On the other fide, if by a Law you would raiſe your Sil- 


ver Money, and make Four Crowns or 'I'wenty Shallings 
in Silver equal to a Guinea, at which rate I ſuppoſe it was 


" firſt coyn'd, ſo that by your Law a Guinea ſhould pela but 
or 


for 20s. the ſame Inconveniency would happen; then 
away your 


Strangers would bring in Silver, and carr 
te than any 


Gold, which was to be had here at a lower 
where elle. | | 
The Effect indeed and ill Conſequence of Raiſing either 
of theſe two Mettles in reſpect of the other, is more eaſily 
obſerved, and ſooner found in raifingGold thanSilver Coyn. 
Becauſe your Accounts being kept, and your Reckonings 
all made in Pounds, Shillings and Pence, which are Deno- 
minations of Silver Coyns, or Numbers of them; if 
Gold be made current at a Rate above the Price and Mar- 
ket Value of thoſe two Mettles, every one will eafily per- 
ceive the Incenvenience. For there being a Law for it 
you cannot refuſe the Gold in Payment for ſo much and 
all the Money or Bullion People will carry beyound Sea 
from you, will be in Silver; and the Money or Bullion 
brought in will be in Gold. And the ſame juſt will hap- 
pen when your Silver is raiſed and Gold debaſed in re- 
ſpect of one another, beyond their true and natural Pro- 
paris [ Natural Proportion or Value I call that reſpe- 
ive Rate they find any where without the Preſcription of 
Law.] For then Silver will be that which is brought in, 
and Gold will he carried out; and that ſtill with Loſs to 
the Kingdom, anſwerable ro the over-value ſet by the Law, 
only as ſoon as the Miſchief is felt, People will (do what 
you can) raiſe their Gold to its natural Value. For your 
Accounts and Bargains being made in the Denominatien 
of Silver Money, it when Gold is raiſed above its Proporti- 
on by the Law, you cannot refuſe it in Payment, as if the 
Law ſhould make a Guinea Current at Three and Twenty 
Shillings and Six Pence, you are bound to take it at that 
Rare in — But if the Law ſhould make Guineas 
current at Twenty Shillings, he that has them is not bound 
to pay them away at that Rate, but he may keep them if 
t mare for them if he can: Yet from ſuch 
a Law one of theſe Three things will follow, either firſt the 
Law forces them to go at Twenty Shillings, and then being 
found paſſing at that Rate, Foreigners make their Advantage 
of it: Or 5, People keep them up, and will nat 
part 
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part with them at theLegal Rate, knowing em to be worth 
more, and then all your Gold lies dead, and is of no more 


uſe to Trade, than if it were all gone out of the Kingdom. 


Or — + It = for more than the Law allows, and 
then your Law ſignifies nothing, and had better been let 
alone; which way ſoever it ſucceeds, it proves either Pre- 
judicial or Ineffectual. If the Deſign of your Law takes 

lace, the Kingdom loſes by it: If the Inconvenience be 
It and avoided, your Law is Eluded. N 
It is evident therefore, That Money is the Meaſwre of Com- 
moerce, and the Rate of every thing, and therefore ought to 
be kept (as all other — 5 as ſtedy and in variable as 
may be. But this cannot be if your Money be made of 
two Mettles, whoſe Proportion, and conſequently whoſe 

Price conſtantly varies in reſpect of one another. Silver 
for many Reaſons is the fitteſt of all Mettles to be this Mea- 
ſure, and theretore generally made uſe of for Money : But 
then it is very unfit and inconvenient that Gold, or any o- 
ther Mettle ſhould be made Current Legal Money, at 
2 ſtanding ſettled Rate. This is to ſer a Rate upon the 
varying Value of things by a Law, which juſtly cannot be 
done; and is, as I have ſhewed, as far as it prevails, a con- 
ſtant Damage, and Prejudicial to the Country where it 
1s — | Cl 5 

'wenty Guineas, though defign'd at firſt for Twenty 
Pounds, went current lately in England for 21). 1cs. 
as any other Money, and ſometimes for more the Rate 
varied. The Value er Price of any thing being only 
the reſpective Eſtimate it bears to ſome other which it 
come in competition with, can only be known by the Quan- 
tity of the one, which will exchange for a certain Quantit 
of the other: There being no Two things in Natuce, whoſe 

Proportion and Uſe does not vary, tis impoſſible to ſet a 
ſtanding regular Price between them. 'The growing Plen- 
oo Scarcity of either, bringing either of them more into 

mand than formerly, preſently varies the ReſpeCtiveVa- 
lue of any two things: So that there being little Silver, 
and a great deal of Gold now Current in England, Gui 
neas are fallen lately to Twenty-one Shillings, which is 

Six Pence leſs than they formerly paſſed for, to proportion 
the Par between the Gold and Silver, and to ſettle and 

regulate to Value of Gold to Silver. Notwithſtanding that: 

Guineas ate fallen in England tor the Reaſons above- men- 
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tioned, * the People of Ireland, who are e fond ot 
Old Cuſtoms, keep their Guineas and other Gold up at 
the ſame current Rate, not conſidering that by ſo doing, 
Gold will be brought into Ireland to carry out the Silver. 
For Example, 100 Guineas paſs in England and are 
changed for 105. in Silver Money: 100 Guiueas go in 
Ireland and are changed for 115]. in Silver Money on Zug- 
land; 10 fl. of Engliſo Money in Silver is worth 1134, 155. 
of Ir;ſp Money in Silver, or more properly of Iriſþ Denomi- 
nation. So that thexe is wanting 11. 5s. to make up 1137. 
155. 115“. for which 100. Guiueas paſs tor in Ireland, 
which is 3d. in every Guinea above theRate of Gold to Sil- 
ver; and fo in proportion in Piſtoles, Moydores and other 
Gold Coyns as they ftand Raiſed above their Intrinfick 
Value, which with the Advantage of Exchange, and other 
Turns in Money-matters, which the Bankers and others 
well underſtand, and have always in Practice, is ſufficient to 
drain the Kingdom of all its Silver Money. Moreover it is 
certain that all Perſons converſant in Trade, will take ſuch 
Steps and Meaſures as are moſt profitable and advantagious 
to themſelves. So that when Englſþb Merchants have occa- 
fion to buy the Commodities of Ireland, they will ſend over 
Guineas to purchaſe em, and not Silver; becauſe firſt, 
Gold is more portable and eafier of Carriage, and ſecond- 
ly, it is more profitable to Traffick in that Species, there 
being 3d. in every Guinea Profit to ſuch as will bring them 
over, either to change them into the Silver Money of 
England, or elſe to lay them out in the buying of Commo- 
dities. On the other hand, ſuch Perſons as owe Money in 
England, and are obliged to Balance their Accounts in 
Specie, will ſend over the Silver Coyn from hence when 
Exchange is high, to Pay their Debts contracted in England; 
as alſo to purchaſe the Commodities of that Country, 

It is true indeed, and may be objected, that it is more 


| difficult to carry out the Silver, and that it is not worth the 


while of private Perſons to load themſelves, and venture 
any conſiderable Sums upon ſo {mall a Profit, I will readily 
grant that there is no great danger of draining the King» 
om of all its Silver - the hands of ſuch People; but 
Bankers and others who deal for conſiderable Sums of Mo- 
ney will confider their own Gains for ſmall Profit and Ad- 
vantage, and muſt be allowed that it is as eaſy to carry 


out the Silver from hence into England, as it was to bring it 
4 fr 
Om. 
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from England hither. Silver does not grow in Ireland, nor 
have we any Mint here, nay all our Silver Coyns are thoſe 
of other Countries; fo that what brought it here, may car- 
ry it away again : Nay, Trade it ſelf with the Rents of Ire- 
xd ſpent Annually in England, is capable of doing it, with- 
out the apparent Injury, or rather Miſchiefs of keeping up 
the Money rais'd above its true and intrinfick Value. I have 
heard it propos'd, as a way to keep our Money here, that 
we ſhould pay our Debts contracted beyond Seas, by Bills 
of Exchange. . 
The idleneſs of ſuch a Propofition will appear, when 
the nature of Exchange is a little conſider'd. 
Foreign Exchange 1s the paying of Money in one Coun- 
to receive it in another. 
The Exchange is high, when a Man pays for a Bill of 
DO above the Par: It is low, when he pays leſs than 
tne Far. | 
The Par is a certain Number of Pieces of the Coin of one 
Country, containing in them an equal Quantity of Silver 
to that in another number of Pieces of theCoyn of another 
Country, e. 2 ſuppoſing 36 Skillings of Hland to have juſt 
as much Silver in them as 2es. Engliſh, Bills of Exchange 
drawn from England to Holland, at the Rate of 36 Skillings 
Dutch for each Pound ſterl. is according to the Par. He 
that pays the _— in England, and receives it in Holland, 
neither gets nor loſes by the Exchange; but receives juſt 
the ſame Quantity of Silver in one place, that he parts 
with in the other. But if he pays 11. ferl. to receive but 
15 Skillings in Holland, he pays one fixth more than the 
Par, and 5 ays one ſixth more Silver for the Exchange, 
let the. Sum be what it will. | | 
The Reaſon of high Exchange is the buying much Com- 
modities in any 11 5 Country, beyond the Value of 
what that Country takes of ours. This makes _ 
have need of great Sums there, and this raiſes the Ex- 
change or Price of Bills; for what grows more in Demand, 
encreaſes prefently in Price. 
Returning Money by Exchange into other Countries, 
keeps not one Farthing from going out : It only prevents 
the more hazardous and more troubleſume way of ſending 
Money in Specie backwards and forwards. Bills of Ex- 
change more commodiouſly, by Strips of Paper, even the 
Accounts between particular Debtors and Creditors in dit- 
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ferent Countries, as far as the Commerce between thoſe 
Two places are equi volent: But where the over-Balance on 
either fide demands Payment, there Bills of Exchange can 
do nothing, but Bullion or Money in Specie muſt be ſent. 
For in a Country where we owe Money, and have no 
Debts owing to us, Bills will not find Credit, but for a 
ſhort time, till Money can be ſent ro reimburſe thoſe 
that paid them; unleſs we think that Men beyond Sea 
will part with their Money for nothing. If the Traders of 
Ireland owe their Correſpondents of England 100 ol. their 
Accounts with all the reſt of the World ſtanding equal, 
and remaining ſo, one Farthing of this 100 oo. cannot be 

id by Bills of Exhange. For example, I owe 1000. of 
it; and to pay that, buy a Bill of Exchange of B— 
here, drawn on Rob. F——y of London, to pay H. C. m 
Correſpondent there : The Money is paid accordingly, and' 
thereby I am out of H. C's Debt, but one Farthing of the 
Debt of Ireland to England is not thereby paid ; for B— 
of whom I bought the Bill of Exchange is as much now 
indebted to Rob. K,, as I was before to H. C. Parti- 
cular Debtors and Creditors are only changed by Bills 
of Exchange. But the Debt owing from one 

y to another, cannot be paid without real Effects ſent - 
thither to that Value, either in Commodities or Money, 
Where the Balance of Trade barely Pays for Commodities 
with Commodities, there Money muſt be ſent, or the Debt 
cannot be paid. 

Money therefore is neceſſary to the carrying on of Trade, 
for where Money fails, Men cannot buy, and Trade ſtops. 

Credit will ſupply the Defect of it to ſome degree for a 
little time, but Credit being nothing but the Ex pectation 
of Money within ſome limitted time, Money muſt be 
had, or Credit will fail. 

By Commerce Silver is brought in only by an over- ba- 
lance of Trade. 

An over-balance of Trade is, when all the Quantity of 
Commodities which we ſend to any Countries, do more 
than pay for thoſe we op, from thence, for then the o- 
verplus 1s brought home in Bullion. 

ullion is Silver whoſe Workmanſhip has no Value, and 
thus foreign Coyn has no Value in England for its Stamp, 
and Engliſh Coin is Bullion in Foreign Dominions. 
Tis uſeleſs, and labour in vain, to Coyn Silver imported 
into any Country whers it is not to ſtay, Silver 
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Silver imported cannot ſtay in any Country, in which by an Over: 


balarce of their whole Trade, it is not made theirs, and doth not 


become a real Increaſe of their Wealth. | 
If by a general Balance of Trade, Ireland ſends out Commodities to | 


the value of co eco Ounces of Silver more than the Commodities we 
bring home from abroad coſt us, there is 10 cooy. every Year clear Gain, 
which will come heme in Money, and be a real Increaſe of our Wealth, 


and _ here, 
On the other ſide, if upon a general Balance of our whole Trade, 


we Yearly import Commodities from other Parts to the Value cf 5c ocol. 
more than our Commodities exported pay for, we yearly grow 50 cool, 


poorer. 
There is one Objection, which is generally made uſe of, and is in e- 


very body's Mouth, that the keeping the Coyn here raiſed, prevents 
Eſtated People from living in England ; and that it is a ſort ot a Tax 
upon thoſe who live out of the Kingdom in the Return and Receipt of 
their Rents. It is very certain that it would be more advantagious to 
themſelves and the Nation, if my would return, and live upon their 
Eſtates: But it is as true, that it hath not produc'd the deſired Effect, 
eſpeciaily among thoſe of the richer ſort ; and I will be bold to ſay, that 
there are more People of Eſtates now reſiding in England, and have 
been for ſome e215 paft, than there were fifty Years ago: and if their 
own Conveniencies and private Neceſſities will nor bring 'em back, 
and oblige them to live at home, neither the Railing the Coyn, nor 
high Exchange which is the conſequence of Railing the Money, will ever 
effect it. And it is very hard, nay very imprudent, that ſuch, who 
live and ſpend their Fortunes in the Kingdom, ſhould ſuffer, by con- 
tinving a Project fo uſeleſs by Experience, and yet fo pernicious in 


many Conſequences. Es 2 *% 
the Obſervations and Arguments which have 


lc is evident therefore 10 { 
been niention'd, that the Raifing the Coyn in Ireland above its natural 
Propertion, and intrinfick Value, hath proved prejudicial to the Intereſt 


of the Nation: And tho? I will nor ume or take upon me to adviſe 
the Reducing the Coyn at preſent to the common Standard (which I 
heartily wiſh bad never been raiſed ) yet I hope it will be thought con- 
venient by the Government to regulate and ſettle as foon ye ible the 
Gold Species in proportion to the Silver, in order to keep the Silver in 
the Kingdom, and to prevent the Erecting of a Mint for Half Pence, 
which mmit be had when the Silver is gone, ro anſwer the Neceſſities 
uf the Markets, and the common Dealings of People. Mofeover I am 
very well pleaſed to hear, rhat a Proclamation is Printed for the Reviv- 
ing and Enforcing the Uſe of Scales and Weights, in order to prevent 
the prodigious Currency of Light and Deceitful Money, a Practice ſo 
infamous and injurious to the Nation, : £ 
Tam Sir, 
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